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ABSTRACT 

Since the enactment of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) of 1962, the Bureau of Manpower Development of 
the New York State Education Department has provided training for 
75,782 unemployed and underemployed individuals in 257 occupations at 
a total anticipated cost of 395.1 million. During the period covered 
by this report, mul ti-occupational programs accounted for the largest 
proportion (73%) of the approved training slots, with regular 
programs (15%) in second place. Individual referral service accounted 
for the smallest proportion (2%) of the programs; special projects 
accounted for 10%. The report includes information on the following 
programs: on-the-job training, correctional institutional, 
redevelopment area residents, special work incentive, state training, 
and health occupations. Manpower program supervision activities and 
program problems are also reported. Recommendat ioi s include expansion 
from semiskilled and service into technical occupations, provision of 
social services in occupational centers, and preservice 
teacher training. There are numerous statistical tables. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The greatest concentration of effort in history to remove economic, educa- 
tional and social disadvantage from the American scene was made during the 1960's. 
Many functions of Federal, State, and local government, as well as many private 
enterprises and foundations, have played a part in helping the disadvantaged of 
ou'" society obtain their share of the abundance existent in the country. While 
gains have been reported from all organizations engaged In this effort, progress 
has been painfully slow. Probably the greatest deterrents to rapid progress in 
upgrading the disadvantaged have been the lack of techniques for testing, training, 
and teaching them and the inadequacy of funds for the task to be accomplished. 

Persons born and raised under poverty or welfare conditions, particularly 
in families which have lived under these conditions for several generations, 
develop standards quite different from members of families having higher econ- 
omic capabilities and standards. Malnutrition, educational underachievement, 
failure, substandard housing, and chronic unemployment are a normal way of life 
for the disadvantaged. In such a setting, there Is no single approach which 
will successfully assist these people in improving their socioeconomic status, 

This annual report is concerned with a particular aspect of the total effort 
being made to help disadvantaged persons help themselves; namely, institution- 
alized training or retraining of unemployed or underemployed persons to fill 
shortages in the labor market. 

Legislation Approved for Training the Disadvantaged 

The first major national legislative action in the current 
efforts to assist disadvantaged persons in the United States was 
enacted by Congress in March 1962 under the title of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 (MDTA ). Since that time, the 
act has been amended several times to improve its effectiveness in 
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Reaching and developing this underutilized pool of national human 
resources. In 1966, the New York State Legislature enacted Arti- 
cle 23A of the State Labor Law which expanded and improved upon 
MDTA to better satisfy the needs of New York State's disadvantaged 
people in relation to New York State's labor market. This article 
has become popularly known as the State Manpower Training Act or 
simply as the State Training Program (STP). In 1967, the concept 
of training or retraining individuals to meet labor market short- 
ages was c urther extended when Congress amended the Social Security 
Act to establish Work Incentive Programs (WIN). These programs 
coordinate social welfare services with training programs for re- 
cipients of aid to families with dependent children and children 
of unemployed parents. 

Goals 

Succinctly stated, the goals of MDTA, STP, and WIN are to im- 
prove the socioeconomic status of unemployed and underemployed 
persons by training or retraining them to fill shortages in the 
labor market. 

Procedures 

Under MDTA, STP and WIN, the function of identifying and antici- 
pating shortages in the labor market is assigned to the New York 
State Employment Service. Additionally, the Employment Service is 
responsible for locating people who can be prepared to fill the 
labor market shortages after exposure to basic education and/or pre- 
vocational training and skill training or retraining, When these 
two operations have been completed, the Employment Service requests 
the Bureau of Manpower Development of the State Education Department 
to develop the required training programs in public or private training 



institutions and to supervise the administrative operation of the 
programs. The Employment Service is responsible for placing individuals 
in jobs once training is completed. 

In order to satisfy the individual needs of persons referred 
for training and to be able to provide training in an urban, sub- 
urban or ruraL setting, several types of programs have been developed 
and are listed below with a brief description of each. 

1. Regu lar Programs : Under this type of program, referrals 

are made in class-size groups for institutional training 
in the skills and related technology required for place- 
ment in known job opportunities. Basic education in com- 
munications and mathematics is included when necessary. 

While basic education may be offered before skill training 
is started, it has been found that instruction in basic 
education is more effective v T hen conducted concurrently 
with the skill training. Regular programs may be offered 
in either public or private institutions. 

2. Multi - Occupational Programs : In areas of the State where 

there is an adequate supply of unemployed or underemployed 
persons who could profit from skill training and there is 
sufficient industrialization to create a need for a constant 
supply of skilled or semi-skilled labor, training centers are 
organized, equipped and staffed to handle larger than class- 
size group referrals in several different occupations. The 
training centers are staffed to provide the special services, 
such as Individual and group counseling, and social, medical, 
and psychological services needed by the edureHona 1 lv, socially, 
and economical ly disadvantaged . 




Aside from being particularly well suited to help resolve 
individual trainee problems, the multi-occupational center 
can provide skill training to the limit of individual 
abilities. For example, where a group of related occupations 
can be arranged from least to most difficult, as with the 
clerical occupations (stock clerk; clerk, general office; 
c lerk- typisc ; keypunch operator; and stenographer), a trainee 
may enter the lowest- ordered training course and advance 
through a series of courses ending with the highest- ordered 
course. Each course of training completed increases the 
trainee’s earning capacity. 

3. Individual Referral Programs • In situations when the number 
of trainees having the aptitude and desire to enter a specific 
occupation is less than class-size (usually only one or two 
people) or where there are insufficient job vacancies to 
accommodate a full class, the trainee is referred usually 

to a private trade or business school for the necessary occu- 
pational training. 

4. On- the - Job Training Progra ms* An increasing number of in- 
dividuals are being referred directly to a prospective em- 
ployer who has the facilities and inclination to provide 
on-the-job training. Unlortunately, many of these trainees 
are not educationally equipped to take advantage of such on- 
the-job training programs. Under such circumstances, the on- 
the-job training program is combined with an Institutionalized 
prevocational program which may include basic and remedial in- 
struction, guidance, and medical or psychological service as re- 
quired by the trainee. Such arrangements are called "coupled 




OJT programs.” 

5. C orrectional Institution Programs : Under MDTA s^ill train- 

ing, courses may be established for the inmates of correc- 
tional insti tu tions . The concept underlying this amendment 
is that the Lack of job success is a significant factor in 
the high rate of recidivism among former inmates of the 
institutions. Lack of funding has prevented any programs 
from becoming operational under this amendment (MDTA, Title 
II, Part C, Section 251). 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 : Since the enactment of the 

Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, the Bureau of Manpower Develop- 
ment of the New York State Education Department has provided training for a 
total of 75,782 unemployed or underemployed individuals in 257 occupation titles 
at a total anticipated cost of $95 c l million or an average cost of approximately 
$1,225 per trainee. The yearly fluctuations of these data from September 1962 
through June 1969 are shown in Table 1 on page 11. An annual increase in the 
number of approvals for training and the total allocated educational cost may 
be noted from 1963 through 1966. After 1966 both of these figures have decreased 
annually. This reduction in the number of approvals for training persists in 
spite of the 3.5 percent unemployment rate in New York State during 1968 estimated 
by the U, S. Department of Labor*, Among reasons given for the reduction are the 
steadily increasing educational costs without corresponding increases in appropria- 
tions to permit program expansion for New York State and the increasing emphasis 
on training the "hard core" unemployed. 

As pointed out in the introduction to this report, New York State utilized 
MDTA funds to support several types of training programs to assist the economi- 
cally deprived. While each type of program is discussed later in this report, 
it is appropriate to examine, at this point, the scope of each type of program 
in relation to the total 1968-69 MDTA effort in the State. Chart 1 shows how 
the total number of approved training slots was distributed among five types 
of projects funded. From the chart, it may be seen that the multi -occupational 
programs accounted for the largest proportion (73 percent) of the approved train- 
ing slots, regular programs accounted for the second largest (15 percent) pro- 
portion, and individual referral progroms accounted for the smallest proportion 
(2 percent). Special projects accounted for 10 percent of the program, 

*Statistics on Manpower, a supplement to the Manpower Report of the President, 

O J. S. Department of Labor, March, 1969, Page 61, 

- 6 - 
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TABLE I 

Summary MDTA Data for New York State 
September 1962 through June 1969 



Total 
A 1 located 



Fiscal 
Year 
Ending 
June 30 


Total 

Approvals 

for 

Training 


Educational 

Cost 

in 

Mill ions 


Average 
Cost Per 
Trai nee* 


Number 

of 

Different 
Occupat ions* 


Total 


75,782 


95*1 


1,255 


257 


1969 


8,011 


10.3 


1,288 


80 


1968 


12,868 


15.7 


1,223 


94 


1967 


13,914 


17.1 


1,235 


150 


1966 


16,301 


27.9 


1,710 


217 


1965 


12,784 


14.9 


1,167 


70 


1964 


7,562 


6.9 


932 


38 


1963 


4,342 


2.3 


543 


20 


* Non-additive 



CHART I 



Distribution of Approved Training Slots 
Among Types of Programs Funded, 1968-69 
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The distribution of allocated 1968*69 MDTA funds among the five types of 
programs is shown in Chart IT. The chart shows that individual referral and 
coupled OJT programs received a slightly larger proportion of the distribution 
of funds than of approved slots. Regular programs received a slightly higher 
proportion of money allocated than approved training slots. 

CHART II 

Distribution of Allocated Funds Among Types of Programs, 1968-69 




*Coupled OJT Prograns = 1.1% 



R egular Programs: The concept of developing a specific occupational skill 

training program, together with any necessary ancillary services, for a class- 
size group of disadvantaged individuals is sound as long as there is a sufficient 
manpower shortage locally in the skill to assure placement of graduates of the 
program, aggressive recruitment of persons with an aptitude for the specific 
skill, and adequate funding to provide programs whenever and wherever needed. Un- 
fortunately, inadequate funding since fiscal year 1965-66 has brough : about exten- 
sive cutbacks in the number of regular programs which could bo developed and 
correspondingly severe reductions in the number of persons vhr could be trained. 
Table 2 shows the extent of reductions in regular programs under MDT/ using fiscal 
year 1965-66, the peak year for institu :ional skill training, as the base year. 



Table 2 also shows the percent reduction each year over the base year. It may 
be seen from the table that in 1968-69, the number of communities in which regular 
programs were operated was reduced by 54 percent from the base year, the number 
of programs offered was reduced by 71 percent, the number of sections required to 
accommodate the trainees was reduced by 82 percent, the number of trainee slots 
was reduced by 82 percent, and the amount of MDTA funds available was reduced by 
77 percent. It also may be noted from the table that all categories were reduced 
in total amount annually since the base year. 

TABLE 2 

Regular MDTA Programs 
1965-66 through 1968-69 



Fiscal 

Year 


Total 
Number of 
Communities 


Total 
Number of 
Programs 


Total 
Number of 
Sections 


Iota 1 
Number of 
Trainee Slots 


Total Budgeted 
Educational 
Expenditure 




No. 


% chg . 
over 
65-66 


No. 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


No. 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


No. 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


Amount 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


1968-69 


15 


-54 


22 


-71 


6 j 


-82 


954 


-82 


1,552,806 


-77 


1967-68 


20 


-37 


40 


-48 


134 


-64 


2,029 


-61 


3,758,370 


-43 


1966-67 


28 


-12 


56 


-27 


243 


-34 


3,611 


-30 


4,629,149 


-30 


1965-66 


32 


Base 

Year 


77 


Base 

Year 


369 


Base 

Year 


5,177 


Base 

Year 


6,581,749 


Base 

Year 



1. Excludes nine programs operated in 1969 with 1968 deobligated money. 

2. Includes cost of Licensed Practical Nurse Program approved in Massena 
funded with money deobligated fiom the New York City Mu 1 ti -Occupational 
Skill Center* 
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The 22 regular programs developed for 958 trainee slots during 1968-69 pro- 
vided training in eight different occupations. The eight occupations are Listed 
in rank order from most to least expensive by average estimated cost per trainee 
hour in Table 3. The table shows that the 200 trainee slots provided for patrol- 
man were the most expensive at $1,49 per trainee hour, while the least expensive 
program was for meat cutter at $0.96 per trainee hour. The average cost ner 
trainee hour for all 22 programs was $1.30. 

TABLE 3 

Occupations in Which MDTA Regular Programs Were Offered in 1968-69 
Ranked in Descending Order by Estimated Cost Per Trainee Hour 



Occupation 


Average 
Estimated 
Cost Per 
Trainee 
Hour 


Number 

of 

Programs 


Number 

of 

Slots 


Total Trainee 
Hours of 
Instruction 


Total 
A1 located 
Cost 


Patrolman 


$1.49 


1 


200 


298,200 


$443,514 


Froduc tion 


Mach. Op. 


1 .40 


2 


70 


28,800 


40,344 


Auto Mechanic 


1 .39 


2 


35 


41,400 


57,405 


Machine Set-up 


Operator 


1.34 


2 


35 


25,800 


34,569 


Lie , Practical 
Nurse 


1.26 


12 


448 


68.8,561 


867,093 


Typist 


1 .02 


1 


20 


12,800 


13,069 


Police 


Assistant 


1 .08 


1 


30 


25,500 


27,677 


Meat Cutter 


Retai 1 


0.96 


1 


120 


72,000 


69,135 


Total 


$1.30* 


22 


958 


$1,193,061 


$1 ,552,806 
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Mu lti - Occupational Programs : Organizing, equipping, and staffing skills 



centers in urban or heavily populated suburban areas where there are concentra- 
tions of disadvantaged persons and an adequate number of employers to absorb the 
disadvantaged when they have been trained to enter an occupation is a sound ed- 
ucational and economic concept. This is true only so long as a level of funding 
is maintained which provides for normal increases in educational costs as well 
as necessary expansion of occupational and ancillary service offerings to attract 
and hold large numbers of the people whom the centers are intended to serve. The 
centers provide basic and remedial education; individual and group counseling; 
special social, medical, and psychological services; aptitude and attitude testing; 
and prevocational training as well as training in a variety of skills for which 
there is a known labor market* > 

Although the several phases of training (basic education, prevocational train- 
ing and skill training) are easily identifiable, the programs are structured to 
maintain a feeling of continuity while avoiding intensification of the "failure 
habit" which gen: .ally has been instilled from past experiences in most of the 
persons referred to the centers. 

Table 4 shows selected summary data for Mu 1 ti -Occupational Centers from July 1 
1965 through June 30, 1969, together with the percentage change each year p using 
1965-66 as the base year. The table shows that after a severe cutback between 
1965-66 and 1966-67, gains were registered in the number of programs, trainee slots 
and the amount of money budgeted for the next two years. 

Comparing 1968-69 with the base year in the table shows that the total number 
of programs was reduced by 49 percent, the total number of trainee slots was down 
35 percent, and the total money budgeted was down 10 percent. There are several 
reasons why the total money budgeted has approached the base year level more rap- 
idly than either the total number of programs or trainee slots. Some of the 
reasons are: 

(1) the increasing cost of education > including such items as the 



rental of space, necessary equipment and supplies, arid salaries; 

(2) the difficulty in recruiting trainees from among the more severely 
disadvantaged, many of whom have simply stopped trying to seek employ- 
ment which would improve their situations; and 

(3) extensive time lags between the time of initial contact with a po- 
tential trainee and the approval of a program, frequently brought 
about by mandated procedures and methods of funding. 

TABLE 4 

Multi -Occupational Skill Center MDTA Programs 
1965-66 through 1968-69 



Fi sea 1 
Year 


Total 
Number of 
Multi-Skills 
Centers 


Total 
Number of 
Programs 


Total 
Number of 
Trainee 
Slots 


Total Budgeted 
Educational 
Expenditure 




No 


. X chg. 
over 
65-66 


No. 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


No. % 


, chg. 
over 
65- 66 


Amount 


% chg. 
over 
65- 66 


1968-69 


9 


+12 


105 


-49 


6,394 


-35 


$7,576,598 


-10 


1967-68 


9 


+12 


111 


-46 


4,480 


-54 


7,241,949 


-14 


1966-67 


7 


-12 


161 


-22 


3,747 


-61 


5,381,576 


-36 


1965-66 


8 


Base 

Year 


207 


Base 

Year 


9,692 


Base 

Year 


8,443,090 


Base 

Year 



Chart III shows the proportional distribution of the 6,394 approved trainee 
slots and the §7,576,598 budgeted among New York State's nine Multi-Occupational 
Centers during 1968-69. As might be expected, New York City had half of the total 
training slots and nearly half (48 percent) of the money budgeted. The most note- 
worthy observation to be made from Chart III is the difference in proportions 
when comparing funds to trainee slots within the eight other centers in the State. 
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For example, Albany had 6.4 percent of the budgeted money but only 3.6 percent of 
the trainee slots, while Utica had only 5.9 percent of the money budgeted but had 
11*7 percent of the trainee slots. A full explanation of these differences in 
proportional distributions would require a special evaluation and cost study of the 
skill centers. A partial explanation, however, is given in Chart IV on page 14, 
together with its interpretation. 



CHART III 



Proportionate Distribution of the Approved 6,394 Trainee 
Slots and $7,567,000 Budgeted Among New York State's 
Nine Multi-Occupational Centers 1968-69 



Percent 




Albony BuHoto Wilt* Rochester Bingholnton Nossou Syrocuje Utico New York 
Plains County City 



Legend 




Trainee Slots 



J Money Budgeted 



Chart IV «hows the proportion of the total budget al)^;ated to supervision 
and building rental and to basic education, guidance, and skill training in each 
of the nine New York State Multi -Occupational Centers for the 1968-69 fiscal year. 
The chart shows that there is a range from 22 percent in New York City to 45 percent 

o 





in Albany in that portion of the budget allocated to supervision and building 
rental. At least part of the reason for this wide range is whether the programs 
are conducted in publicly-owned or rented facilities. Ip New York City, many of 
the Mul ti-Occupa t ionSl Center activities are conducted in public buildings so that 
building rental requires only 6 percent of the total skill center budget, while 
in Albany, rental of space for skill center activities requires 30 percent of the 
total budget* 



CHART IV 



Proportion of Total Budget Allocated to Supervision and Building 
Rental and to Basic Education, Guidance, and Skill Training in 
Each of the Nine New York State Mu 1 ti -Occupational Centers 

1968-69 



Percent 




New York White Nassoj Rochester Syrocuie Utico Binghomton Buffolo Albony 

City Plains County 
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During 1968-69, the Multi-Occupational Skills Centers provided training in 
46 occupations. The 46 occupations are listed in rank order by average cost 
per trainee hour in Table 5* Also shown for each occupation are the average 
cost per trainee hour, the total number of programs offered, the total number 
of trainee slots provided, the number of trainee hours of instruction, and the 
total budgeted cost for skill training. Information concerning training hours 
and program cost at the Syracuse Mu 1 ti-Occupationa 1 Center was not available 
since that center was on annualized funding and did not need to report these 
data for each program. In Table 5, Syracuse is included only in the number 
of programs column. Occupational titles which were offered by the Syracuse 
center are preceded by an asterisk in the table. 

The range of program costs was from a high of $1.63 per trainee hour for 
tractor trailer truck driver to a low of SO. 19 per trainee hour for grocery 
checker. The median cost of all programs was $0.59 per trainee hour. Pro- 
rated costs for supervision, building costs, guidance, and basic education 
are not included. 
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TABLE 5 



Occupations Offered Under MDTA in Multi-Occupational Skills Centers 
in 1968-69 Ranked in Descending Order by Estimated Cost Per Trainee Hour 

Average 

Estimated 



Occupat ion 


Cost Per 
Trainee 
Hour 


Number 

of 

Programs 


Number 

of 

Slots 


Total Trainees 1 
Hours of 
Instruc tion 


Total' 
A1 located 
Cost 


Tractor-Trailer 
Truck Driver 


$1.63 


1 


15 


4,680 


$ 7,622 


Surgical Technician 


1.50 


1 


15 


12,705 


19,099 


TV Service & Repairman 


1.16 


2 


56 


68,640 


79,413 


Gas Engine Repairman 


.94 


1 


15 


8,760 


8,238 


*Nurse* Licensed Prac . 


.93 


7 


295 


506,489 


469,961 


*Nurse Aide/Orderly 


.89 


5 


108 


43,230 


38,403 


Cosmetologist 


.85 


1 


14 


14,224 


12,094 


Electronic Assembler 


.82 


1 


26 


9,152 


7,482 


Screw Prod. & Machine 
Operator (Swiss) 


.78 


1 


15 


22,680 


17,741 


Mainter.ance Man . Bldg. 


.78 


1 


15 


22,680 


17,748 


*Auto Body Repairman 


.75 


6 


91 


87,880 


66,321 


*We Ider 


.75 


2 


13 


14,040 


10,566 


Electronic Mechanic 


.74 


1 


15 


18,315 


13,476 


Baker 


.74 


1 


15 


14,520 


10,780 


*Auto Mes! nic 


.69 


7 


188 


183,806 


127,377 


Office Machine Services 


.69 


1 


60 


106,080 


73,485 


Refrigerator Mechanic 


.69 


1 


30 


64,560 


44,283 


*Welder, Combination 


.es 


3 


70 


70,680 


41,072 


*Draft6nan, Detail 


.67 


4 


50 


56,560 


38,087 


Machine Operator 


.65 


3 


63 


56,664 


36,745 


Offset t>up. Machine 
Operator /Ver if ier 


.65 


1 


15 


9,360 


6,084 


o 

ERfC 


.63 


6 


131 


168,214 


106,056 
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TABLE 5 Continued 



Occupation 


Estimated 
Cost Per 
Trainee 
Hour 


Number 

of 

Programs 


Number 

of 

Slots 


Total Trainees' 
Hours of 
Instruction 


Total^ 
A 1 located 
Cost 


Production Mach. Op, 


$.61 


4 


176 


215,303 


$130,829 


Cashier II/Teller 


.57 


1 


15 


6,960 


3,956 


Machine Presser 


.57 


1 


13 


A, 160 


2,368 


Auto Service Mechanic 


.57 


2 


135 


195, 240 


111,982 


Appliance Repairman 


.56 


2 


41 


44,680 


25,232 


Metal Fabricator I 


.53 


l 


45 


68,040 


35,958 


Bookkeeping Machine Op. 


.53 


I 


40 


60,480 


31,954 


Secretary 


.51 


I 


36 


36,576 


18,588 


Electronic Mechanic 


.50 


I 


40 


56,000 


27,844 


Keypunch Op. /Verifier 


.50 


3 


90 


136,080 


68,645 


Woodworking Mach. Op. 


.45 


1 


30 


45,360 


20,456 


*Stenographer 


.44 


7 


302 


441,232 


192,362 


Medical Record Clerk/ 
Hospital Adra. Clerk 


.43 


I 


15 


22,680 


9,787 


Furniture Finisher 


.42 


1 


15 


22,680 


9,434 


Component Insp. Tech. 


.40 


I 


45 


26,280 


10,414 


Shipping Clerk 11 


.40 


1 


30 


45,360 


18,128 


Duplication Mach. Op, 


.37 


1 


30 


45,360 


16,568 


*Clerk-Typist 


.36 


7 


404 


539,216 


195,619 


Teller, Banking 


.35 


1 


30 


45,360 


15,891 


Salesperson, General 


.28 


1 


90 


136,080 


38,428 


Grocery Checker 


.19 


1 


30 


45,360 


8,531 


*Diesel Mechanic 






52 






^Industrial Truck Mech , 






52 







1/ Skill training costs only. Ext ludes f ac i lity , administrative and supervisory costs. 
O Programs conducted in Syracuse are excluded from Lody of table. 

hKJC 
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On-the-Job Training Progi ams : MDTA makes provision for coupling institu- 



tional training with on-the-job training, allowing a prospective employer to pro- 
vide skill training, while a public or private training institution provides 
basic and job-related education and necessary ancillary services. Although this 
has consistently been the least expensive way for the Government to train people 
(the prospective employer pays for the skill training), only 90 trainee slots 
were provided for this type of training under MDTA at a total cost of $ 29 , L 63 
during 1968-69. Sixty of the trainee slots were for apprentice cook, while the 
remaining thirty were for dry wall taper. 

At least part of the reason for this low number of referrals to coupled CUT 
programs was the increasing emphasis on the Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) program sponsored by the National Alliance of Businessmen (NABS). 

Under the NAR's JOBS program, an employer or group of employers acting as a 
consortium enters into contract directly with the United States Department of Labor 
to j i i r e and train disadvantaged persons. When entering into a contract, the em- 
ployer must give prioricy to a skills center (if one is available) for providing 
educational services. 

Correctional Ins t i tutiona 1 Programs : On October 25, 1968, President Johnson 

signed into law a bill to extend and amend the MDTA of 1962. Section 251 of this 
act provides programs for inmates of correctional institutions, and it extends the 
authority for correctional institutional programs to June 30, 1970. 

In New York State, seven correctional institutions (Auburn State Prison, 

Erie County Penitentiary, Greenhaven State Prison, Federal Community Treatment 
Center - New York City, Onondaga County Penitentiary, New York City Penitentiary - 
Rikers Island and the Westchester County Penitentiary) expressed an interest in 
submitting a preliminary proposal under Section 251 of the act. After consula ta t ion 
with these institutions, Rikers IsLand, Onondaga Penitentiary, and the Community 
Treatment Center developed proposals for their inmate population to meet area labor 




-If- 




demands . 



The Rikers Island proposal for basic education and prevoca tiona 1 training 
was designed to determine whether a short-term (ten weeks) program of remediation 
in education, er ployment skills, and supervised release and post-release services 
is effective in facilitating released offenders re-entry into the community and 
their adjustment to social conditions. In addition, the proposal was designed 
to test which approach is most effective: MDT training plus work release, KDT 

training alone, or work release alone. Trainees who completed the ten-week 
period would be released, placed on work-release projects, paroled, assigned to 
OJT institutional training, or referred to continued skill training in an MDTA 
Skills Center. After considerable time spent in development of the proposal, the 
Interagency Review Committee rejected the proposal. The committee felt it was not 
a sound program for a demonstration and experimental project. In their opinion, 
no significant contribution could be made in ten weeks. This decision was reached 
without the institution being given an opportunity to demonstrate program effective 
ness . 

The Onondaga County Penitentiary and the Community Treatment Center proposals 
also were erejcted by the Interagency Review Committee after many man hours had 
been spent by Federal, State, and local officials in preparing information for 
Section 251 proposal. The problems of Section 251 lie with the many uncertainties 
frustration.';, and the time spent in trying to second guess the type of program the 
Interagency Review Committee wants, rot to mention the small amount of money and 
the inadequate number of training slots available to the 50 states. 

The FBI in its report ’’Careers in Crime 11 for a five-year period found 63 
percent of 17,000 convicts had records of previous arrests. Half of these in- 
mates had been arrested within a year of tht-i. pievious release from prison. At 
the time this report was released, Chief Justice Warren Burger stated, ,f We must 
search for new incentive programs to permit reduction of sentences for those who 
will educate arid train themselves in skips which will give man pride and identity. 1 
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On the basis of this statement, it is lamentable that nothing has baen approved 
for New York State. 



Redeve lopment Area Residents Programs: Except for the manne : of approving 

and funding RAR programs and defining the target population, the programs are 
similar to regular programs. Referrals are made in class-size group 5 for train- 
ing in specific ecupations. The training may be carried out by either a public 
or nonpublic institution, After being developed at the local training agency 
and being reviewed at the state level, programs to be conducted in redevelopment 
areas are approved and funded at the national level. Funding of RAR programs does 
not affect the state’s allocation for other types of programs. 

Comparing RAR programs offered in 1968-69 with the base year 1955-66 in 
Table 6 shows a modest increase of two communities and two programs. The table 
shows that while 34 percent fewer training slots were offered in 1963-69 than 
in 1965-66, there was a 57 percent increase in money allocated for tie programs. 
Yet the average unit cost (cost per trainee hour) was not out of lin> with 
program costs discussed elsewhere in this report. 



TABLE 6 



RAR Programs 
1965-66 through 1968-69 



Fisca 1 


Total 
Number of 
Communities 


Total 
Number of 
Programs 


Total 
Number of 
Sections 


Total 
Number of 
Trainee Slots 


Tote 1 Budgeted 
Edi ca tiona 1 
Expenditure 




No. 


7. chg. 
over 
65-66 


No, 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


No. 


% chg, 
over 
65-66 


No. 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


Amount 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


1968-69 


6 


+50 


9 


+29 


14 


-34 


254 


-54 


$252,566 


+59 


1967-68 


5 


+25 


6 


-14 


14 


-33 


214 


-45 


238,226 


+50 


1966-67 


9 


+125 


16 


+129 


41 


+95 


270 


-57 


540,792 


+ 141 


1965.-66 


4 


Base 

Year 


7 


Base 

Year 


21 


Base 

Year 


474 


Base 

Year 


158,686 


Base 

Year 
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The eight programs developed tor the 236 training slots during 1968-69 
provided training in five different occupations. These five occupations are 
listed in Table 7 in rank order by average estimated cost per trainee hour of 
training. The most expensive programs offered were the four for licensed practical 
nurse at an average cost of $0.98 per trainee hour, which was less than the 
average cost for similar plans offered in regular programs ($1.26) shown in 
Table 3. 



TABLE 7 



Occupations in Which RAR Programs Were Offered, l968-69> 
Ranked in Descending Order by Estimated Cost Per Trainee Hour 

Average 

Estimated 



Occupation 


Cost Per 
Trainee 
Hour 


Number 

of 

Programs 


Number 

of 

Slots 


Total Trainee 
Hours of 
Instruction 


Tota L 
A1 located 
Cost 


Lie . Prac . Nurse 


.98 


4 


98 


148,022 


$144,709 


Auto Body Repairman 


.98 


1 


15 


15,435 


15,143 


Stenographer 


.84 


1 


40 


52,800 


44,352 


Typist 


.80 


1 


50 


32,000 


25,600 


Teacher Aide 


.44 


1 


33 


8,712 


3,867 


Total 


.91* 


8 


236 


256,969 


233,671 



^Computed Average 



Spec ial Programs : Under MDTA, special programs which are experimental in 

nature may be approved by the Bureau of Manpower Development through normal 
channels but are funded by the U.S. Department of Labor from unallocated funds. 
During 1968-69, three such programs were conducted in New York State (all in New 
York City), enrolling 860 trainees at a total cost of $998,361. 

The common element of all three programs is that they aggressively recruit 

o 
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trainees from among the hardcore unemployed, most of whom are school and social 
dropouts living in the most severely depressed areas of the city. Additionally, 
all three programs concentrate heavily on individual and group counseling. The 
programs differ in the particulars of operation. 

Harlem Teams for Self-Help is operated by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. This program concentrates on prevocational adjustment providing whatever 
basic education and counseling are necessary to prepare an individual to enter one 
of the city's skills centers. 

Training Resources for Youth (TRY) is incorporated as an independent agency 
and is assisted by the YMCA of Greater New York. TRY offers a comprehensive pro- 
gram of counseling, basic education, remedial courses, vocational training, and 
employability skills. 

The Board of Youth operated a program to train duplicating machine operators 
at Camp Madison-Fe licia in Putnam Valley, New York. The innovative aspect of this 
program has been the degree to which it exercised environments 1 control. The 
trainees were removed from a depressed environment and placed in the camp for 
about three months to provide opportunities for desirable attitudinal changes. 
Although programs of this nature are quite expensive to operate, great successes 
have been reported from all envi ronomental control experiments. 



o 
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WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM (WIN) 



The Work Incentive Program (WIN) was authorized by the 1967 amendments to 
the Social Security Act. Its purpose is to provide welfare recipients an oppor- 
tunity to achieve productive employment. 

Under the program, local welfare agencies refer clients to a WIN team which 
develops an employability plan for each individual in an effort to determine what 
services and/or training are necessary for the client to become a wage earning 
member of society, thus restoring the family to independence and a useful role in 
the community. If it is determined that training is required for employment, the 
person may be referred to ongoing programs such as Neighborhood Youth Corps, 

New Careers, and MDTA projects, or other programs where slots are available. New 
programs may be authorized using WIN funds, should trainee numbers warrant it. 

The Bureau of Manpower Development became involved in the WIN program during 
the last half of fiscal year 1969. The initial responsibility at that time was 
to develop, in cooperation with State WIN personnel, who are a component part 
of the State Labor Department, an outline of material to be covered during a 
60-hour basic orientation training session designed to prepare the client for 
the ’'world of work,’ 1 This phase of training is referred to as Employability 
Orientation. The bureau is also involved in the approval and processing of Em- 
ployability Orientation proposals and skill training proposals. 

By the close of fiscal year 1969, a multi-occupational program had been 
funded, along with nine Employability Orientation projects and three specific skill 
training projects with education costs totaling $3,065,097. 

The outlook for fiscal year 1970 indicates that there will be a significant 
expansion in the program, with a greater number of trainees to be served. 



STATE TRAINING PROGRAM 



Since its inception, the State Training Program (STP) has provided training 
slots for 3,736 individuals at a total cost of $3,705,088 or an average cost of 
$992 per trainee. Although STP is a smaller program than MDTA, it has experienced 
steady increases in the number of trainee slots and in the amount of money allo- 
cated, while the number of trainee slots under MDTA has declined. 

Regular Programs : During 1968-69, 25 regular programs ware developed 

for 943 training slots in 14 different occupations for a total allocated cost of 
$1,207,877. The 14 occupations are ranked from most to least expensive based on 
average estimated cost per trainee hour in Table 8. The three programs providing 
100 training slots for structural steel worker were the most expensive at $4.56 
per trainee hour, while the program for 20 training slots for mechanical draftsman 
was the least expensive at $0.45 per trainee hour. The average cost of all STP 
regular programs was $1.47 per trainee hour. 



TABLE 8 

Occupations Offered in Regular State Training Programs in 1968-69 
Ranked in Descending Order by Estimated Cost Per Trainee Hour 



Av. Est. 
Cost Per 
Trainee 



Occupation Ho ur 

Structural Steel $4.56 

Worker 

Ornamental Iron 

Worker (Upgrading) 3.89 

Surgical Technician 2.25 

Cook (Entry) 1.67 

Auto Mechanic (Entry) 1.49 

Auto Service Station 
Mechanic (Entry) 1.34 

Nurse Aide/Orderly 1.34 

O '* Lic ■ Prac • 

ERIC 



Number 

of 

Programs 


Number 

of 

Slots 


Total Trainee 
Hours of 
Instruction 


3 


100 


45,840 


1 


60 


27,360 


1 


24 


24,840 


1 


15 


15,000 


1 


15 


13,560 


2 


75 


51 , 300 


2 


156 


36,540 


7 


303 


488,784 
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Total 
A1 located 
Cost 

$185,884 

106,437 

55,835 

24,978 

20,261 

68,731 

49,068 



1.21 



592,211 



TABLE 8 



{Continued) 



1 

Occupation 


Average 
Estimated 
Cost Per 
T rainee 
Hour 


Number 

of 

Programs 


Number 

of 

Slots 


Total Trainee 
Hours of 
Instruction 


Total 
AL located 
Cost 


Electronics Mech. 


$1.14 


1 


20 


25,280 


28,908 


Lathe Operator, Prod. 


1 .03 


1 


25 


1 1 , 200 


12,056 


Nurse Aide 


1.01 


1 


65 


12,740 


12,918 


Stenographer 


.93 


1 


25 


25,500 


23,750 


Typist 


.79 


2 


40 


22,600 


17,840 


Draftsman, Mech. 


.45 


1 


20 


20,000 


9,000 


Total 


$1 .47* 


25 


943 


820,544 


$1,207,877 


*Computed Average of all 


Programs 










On-the-Job Training 


: During 


1968-69, a 


total of 300 


training slots 


were 


approved for coupled OJT 


programs 


at a total 


cost of $98,046 in STP funds. 


Individual Referral 


: Three hundred twenty- two training slots were 


provided 


through STP individual referrals : 


into 37 occupations at a 


total cost of 


$320,909 


in 1968-69 . In Table 9, 


the 37 occupations 


are ranked from most expensive to 


least expensive on the basis of average estli 


mated cost per trainee hour. 


The 


average cost per trainee 


hour of i 


ill STP individual referrals was $0.98. 


The 


most expensive occupation was tractor-trailer truck driver at $6.47 per 


t rainee 


hour, while the least expensive was licensed 


practical nurse at $0.26 per trainee 



bout . 
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TABLE 9 



Occupations Offered Under STP Individual Referrals During 1968-69 
Ranked in Descending Order by Estimated Cost Per Trainee Hour 



Occupation 



Av. Est. 

Cost Per Number 

Trainee of 

Hour Programs 



Number 

of 

Slots 



Tractor-Trai ler 
Truck Driver 

Programmer, Detail 

Data Processing 

Programmer, Business 

Welder, Combination 

Gas Welder 

Dental Assistant 

Refrigeration Mech. 

Electronic Mechanic 

Electronic Assembler 

Medical Secretary 

Account Machine 
Processing 

Clerk, Gen. Office 

Office Machine 
Service 

Cabinet Maker 

Bookkeeper 

Auto Repairman 

Diesel Mechanic 

Keypunch Operator 

TV Service and 
Repairman 

Medical Assistant 



0 




$6.47 2 

3.25 1 

2.86 2 

2.41 5 

2.22 3 

2.09 1 

1.63 1 

1.55 55 

1.46 3 

1.37 2 

1.36 3 

1.26 2 

1.22 7 

1.20 1 

1.20 1 

1.18 7 

1.16 1 

1.15 1 

1.13 11 

1.12 3 

3 
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31 



2 

1 

2 

15 
11 

1 

1 

17 
28 

2 

4 

2 

18 

2 

2 

16 

3 
1 

23 

4 
3 



1 .11 



TABLE 9 



(Continued) 



Average 

Estimated 



Occupation 


Cost Per 
Trainee 
Hour 


Number 

of 

Programs 


Number 

of 

Slots 


C lerk-Typist 


1.05 


8 


10 


Auto Mechanic 


1.05 


6 


15 


Accounting Clerk 


1 .05 


3 


4 


Draftsman, Mech. 


1 .02 


4 


14 


Stenotype Operator 


.99 


2 


4 


Accountant 


.98 


5 


6 


Stenographer 


.96 


12 


25 


Draftsman, Arch. 


.93 


1 


1 


Store Manager 


.93 


1 


1 


Medical Lab . Asst . 


.92 


3 


6 


Secretary 


.87 


10 


16 


Dental Lab. Technician 


.86 


3 


4 


Legal Secretary 


.78 


* i 


2 


Accountant, Jr. 


.75 


3 


8 


1 1 lustrator 


.74 


1 


1 


Nurse, Licensed 








Prac t ical 


.26 


18 


46 


Tota ? 


.98* 


148 


322 


^Computed Average of all 


Programs 
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HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 



The Bureau of Manpower Development appi'ovcd 1,685 training slots in 55 pro- 
grams preparing for employment in nine health occupations during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969. These included practical nurse, dental assistant, dental 
laboratory assistant, dental laboratory technician, medical assistant, medicaL 
laboratory assistant, nurse aide, nurse aide/orderly, and surgical technician. 

The health occupations account for 9.4 percent of the total training slots in the 
Manpower Program and 8 a 3 percent of the total number of occupations approved by 
the Bureau of Manpower Development for the same period. Mu* single most popular 
arid successful health occupc*'ion program is practical nursing for which the enroll- 
ment is shown in Table 10. It is one of the longest Manpower programs arid the only 
one requiring the separate approval of the Division of Professional Education and 
leading to licensure by the State Education Department. Of the 105 practical 
nursing programs registered in New York State, 32 were conducted by Manpower. Of a 
total of 4,919 practical nursing admissions, 1,682 were Manpower enrollnees. Of 
2,684 graduates, 646 were Manpower students. 

The attrition rate for Manpower practical nursing students was 4l percent com- 
pared to an attrition rate of 29 percent for all practical nursing students. A 
major reason for this discrepancy is the eighth grade admission requirement for 
Manpower programs, in contract to high school preparation for other programs. It 
may be noted in Table 11 that of those trainees who do successfully complete the 
programs, a comparatively high percentage do pass the L.P.N. examination. To date, 
all of the Manpower practical nursing programs have been conducted by Boards of 
Education, with the exception of one offered at the State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical College at Delhi. 

In 1968-69, Manpower offered a unique program to prepare practical nurses li- 
censed by waiver for entrance to the State Board of licensing examinations to meet 
new requirements imposed by the Medicare Amendment of the Social Security Act. 
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Of over 12,000 waiver nurses identified by a New York State Health Department 
survey, 300 were referred by the New York State Employment Service to speciaL 300- 
hour programs in ten cities across the State at an education cost of $260 per 
trainee . 

Although the demands for health care increased, the actual number of re- 
quests for related training was reduced. Two reasons are the relatively high cost 
of instruction due to the low student-teacher ratio in the clinical areas and the 
lack of status with low pay for entry level occupations. 

No training agency expressed interest in developing refresher courses for reg- 
istered nurses because of previous experiences with limited funds. However, as a 
measure of successful training in the health occupations, the majority of the 
trainees were committed to jobs prior to completion of their trait. Character- 

istically, in upgrading programs, trainees continued employment in the institution 
where they worked prior to training. 

Despite obstacles, especially those resulting from late fundings, the b ureau 
aims to provide the best training possible with the limited funds available for 
those trainees who can best benefit from the program offered and to promote ex- 
pansion of existing programs. 
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TABLE 10 



Number of Practical Nurse Trainees 
Compared to Total Number of 
Trainees in all Occupations 1962 - 1968 



Year 


Total Number 
of Trainees 
al 1 Occupations 


Total Number 
Practical Nurse 
Trainees 


Practical Nurse 
Trainees as a 
Percent of Total 
Trainees 


1968 


8,011 


1,094 


13. 66 


1967 


12,868 


1,377 


10. 70 


1966 


13,914 


1,702 


12. 23 


1965 


1 6 , 30L 


1,145 


7.02 


1964 


12,784 


1,134 


8.87 


1963 


7,562 


894 


11.82 


1962 


4,342 


402 


9.25 


Totals 


75,782 


7,748 


10.22 



TABLE 11 



Percent of First Time Candidates Who Passed the L.P.N. Examination 
By Type of Program 1964- 65 through 1968-6} 
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1968-69 


89 


75 


97 


90 


66 


1967*68 


92 


81 


96 


93 


49 


1966-67 


93 


85 


98 


90 


36 


1965-66 


90 


92 


98 


83 


79 


1964*65 


90 


82 


97 


86 


81 




MANPOWER PROGRAM SUPERVISION ACTIVITIES 



The following section describing activities of the Bureau of Manpower 
Development has been adapted from material prepared for the mandated evaluation 
of programs funded under Section 160 (7) 3, Evaluation of Institutional Training 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, as amended. Although the 
material refers specifically to federally supported programs under MDTA, the 
assumption can be made that all narrative statements are applicable to both 
STP and WIN programs. 

Field Supervision and Reporting 

Field supervision of MDT programs is provided by the Bureaus of Agriculture 
Education, Home Economics Education, Business and Distributive Education, Trade 
and Technical Education, Basic Continuing Education and Guidance. Approximately 
120 supervisory visits tc Manpower programs were made in 1969 * During the visits 
field supervisors observed classes, examined facilities, equipment and instruc- 
tional materials, counseled instructors, and made recommendations for improvement 
of the local program. 

The general consensus of field supervisors is that the prime factor contrib- 
uting to the successful training of the disadvantaged is a competent, sensitive, 
dedicated classroom teacher* 

PeobliRation : Purposes and Procedures 

A deobligation procedure is in operation to assure continuous recovery of 
unexpended Manpower funds for reassignment to additional approved projects. 

Eight weeks after the start of a program, local directors are asked to do- 
obligate funds, based ors their experience with the project to that date* Again, 
at the end of six months, and then two weeks before the end of each project, con- 
tact is made with the training agencies for the purpose of deobligation. This 



frequent re-examination of program budgeting requirements at the local level en- 
courages the voluntary returning of unencumbered funds to the State allocating pool. 
To further facilitate the deobligation, a Division of Educational Finance form for 
Federally Aided Programs (Monthly Expenditure Report and Monthly Quarterly Request 
for Funds) is used, requiring local directors to assess current financial resources 
before making regular requests for payment. The use of the form, coupled with 
the periodic deobligation procedure, has made possible the recovery of funds as 
shown in Table 12, 

TABLE 12 



Deobligated Federal Funds 
1965-1969 


Year 


Federal Funds Deobligated 


1965-66 


$1,051,312 


1966-67 


300,541 


1967-68 


339,000 


1968-69 


1,849,396 




TOTAL $3,540,249 


Out of the total funds deobligated, 


$1,108,965 was used to fund additional 



Manpower programs within the State. The balance was reassigned to Washington for 
utilization elsewhere. 



Equipment: Acquisition and Accountability 

The purchase of equipment for MDT projects has been declining steadily for 
the past several years. The various training facilities throughout the State, 
having been supplied with modern industrial equipment in the past, need only 
specialty items to keep programs operating efficiently. A continuous effort Is 
made in New York State to comply with federal directives limiting equipment pur- 
chases . 

Since much of the equipment presently in use was purchased in the first years 
O of the MDT orogram, local agencies are faced with the necessity for replacement 
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of worn out or obsolete equipment. Through constant use and repeated repairs, 
some items have become too costly to maintain in working order. Procedures to 
replace this type of equipment over a five-year period have been initiated. 

The transfer of equipment from terminated projects in other facilities con- 
tinues. This procedure is in line with efforts to make the most efficient use of 
available equipment. Equipment from 27 centers, with an acquisition cost of 
$65,426.00, was involved in such transfe: for this fiscal year. 

Complying with Federal directives, New York State has submitted equipment in 
excess of its needs to the Regional HEW Office for placement with MDT programs 
nationwide. Equipment from 25 projects was offered to the regional office in 
1969 for this purpose. A. procedure for public sale of excess equipment has been 
init ia ted. 

Federal Government Surplus Administration excess property continues as an 
important source of auxiliary equipment, supplies, and material. The equipment 
acquired from this program is on loan and, in most instances, requires expenditures 
of Manpower funds only for transportation and installation* For this fiscal year, 
the total original cost of the equipment and material so received was $163,550.00. 

The less through promotional transfer of a key office person and the in- 
ability of the State Education Department Division of Personnel to supply a re- 
placement has halted further progress in the conversion of the equipment inventory 
accounts to the machine record system. With increasingly more equipment now being 
involved in multiple transfers, the machine record system, which depends on con- 
tinuous checking of results, is being affected to its detriment, 

Considerable difficulty has been experienced in implementing the machine 
record system as originally devised. An excessive amount of time has been necessary 
to verily the accuracy of each printing. This was due to the number of operations 
involved in effecting a final printout and the possibility of error at each step. 
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Consideration is being given to revising the system for the purpose of sim- 
plifying the steps required to effect a serviceable printout. The main feature 
would be to organize the listing of the various projects by commjnity instead of 
by fiscal year and to eliminate the need to account for equipment in projects 
being recycled. 

Individual Referral Programs 

The individual referral programs satisfy a very real need in the total MDTA 
picture. When less than a class-size group of individuals shows a desire and an 
aptitude for training in an occupation and there would be a lengthy delay in 
forming a class or there is insufficient demand to form a class, the individuals 
may be referred to a public or a private school for the necessary training. 
Usually such individuals are prepared to go directly into skill training so there 
is seldom concern for prevocationa l or basic education courses. 

The numerical and percent changes which have occurred in the individual re- 
ferral programs since the base fiscal year 1965-66 are shown in Table 13. The 
year 1965-66 is used as the base year because it was the peak year of individual 
skill training. 

TABLE 13 

Individual Referral MDTA Programs 1968-69 
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Total Total Total Total Budgeted 



Fiscal Number of Number of Number of Educational 

Year Schools Programs* Trainee Slots Expenditure 





No. 


% chg. 
over 
65-66 


No. 


7 . chg. 
over 
65-66 


No. 


% chg. 
over 
65- 66 


Amount 


% chg. 
over 
65-65 


1968-69 


78 


+11 


123 


-15 


246 


-42 


$228,302 


-35 


1967-68 


73 


+ 4 


117 


-19 


269 


-36 


218,078 


-38 


1966-67 


75 


+ 7 


125 


-14 


352 


-17 


293,915 


-16 


1965-66 


70 


Base 

Year 


145 


Base 

Year 


422 


Base 

Year 


349,970 


Base 

Year 


* A program 
a course 


consists of 
of vocational 


the refe 
training 


ral of one 


or more 1 


trainees , 


at the same time, 


i to 






Comparing 1968-69 with the base year 1965-66 in Table 13 shows an 11 
percent increase in the number of different training agencies used but a 15 
percent decrease in the number of programs offered, a 42 percent decrease in 
the number of trainee slots, and a 35 percent decrease in the amount of money 
allocated to this type of program. The greater decrease in trainee slots than 
in money allocated is attributable at least partially to increased training 
costs . 

In Table 14, the 44 occupations in which training was offered in fiscal 
year 1968-69 through the MDTA Individual Referral program are ranked in de- 
scending order by average estimated cost per trainee hour of instruction. The 
programs of t rac tor- trai ler driver were the most expensive at $6.96 per trainee 
hour. The least expensive program was for licensed practical nurse at an average 
of $0.50 per trainee hour, while the computed average cost per trainee hour for 
ail programs offered was $1.12. Although not shown in the table, it may be noted 
that the single most expensive program offered was for t rac tor- trai ler driver in 
Buffalo at a cost of $15.00 per trainee hour, while the least expensive program was 
for barber in Syracuse at $0.37 per trainee hour. Additionally, it may be noted 
that the nine occupations in which training was offered for ten or more trainees 
accounted for 60 percent of all trainee slots. 

TABLE 14 



Occupations in Which MDTA Individual Referral Programs Were Offered in 
1968-69 Ranked in Descending Order by Estimated Cost Per Trainee Hour 



Av . Est. Nj . of No. of 

Occupation Cost Programs Slots 

Trac tor- Trai 1 e r Driver $6.96 6 28 



Heavy Equipment Operator 

Programmer, Detail 

Electronics Mechanic 
Computer 

o 




4.48 1 

2.40 2 
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40 



3 

6 

1 



2.40 



TABLE 14 



(Continued) 



Occupation 


Av. Est. 
Cost 


No . of 
Programs 


No , of 
Slots 


Programmer, Business 


$2.39 


4 


10 


Welder, Combination 


2.37 


1 


2 


Photographer 


1 .66 


1 


3 


Dental Assistant 


1 .64 


2 


2 


Meat Cutter 


1.62 


1 


2 


Refrigeration Mechanic 


1.53 


2 


6 


Clerk 


1.50 


3 


6 


Electronic Mechanic 


1.34 


2 


11 


Radio Telephone Operator 


1.34 


1 


1 


Bookkeeper II 


1.27 


3 


3 


Auto Body Repairman 


1.26 


1 


1 


Typist 


1.23 


1 


1 


Stenotype Operator 


1.22 


3 


3 


Dry Cleaner 


1.21 


1 


1 


Cabinet Maker 


1.20 


1 


1 


Appliance Serviceman 


1 .20 


1 


2 


Office Machine Serviceman 


1.20 


1 


1 


Key Punch Operator 


1.13 


6 


12 


Computer PheriDheral Equip- 
ment Operator 


1.10 


1 


2 


Digital Computer Operator 


1.10 


1 


1 


Auto Mechanic 


1 .09 


6 


12 


Draftsman, Mechanical 


1 .08 


2 


10 


Medical Lab Assistant 


1 .07 


3 


4 


Secretary, Medical 


1 .07 


1 


i 
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TABLE 14 



(Continued) 



Occupation 


Av. Est. 
Cost 


No . of 
Programs 


N). of 
S vot s 


Accountant 


$1.06 


2 


3 


TV Service & Repairman 


1.03 


1 


2 


Dental Lab Assistant 


1 .02 


1 


1 


Stenographer 


1.02 


9 


18 


C lerk-Typi st 


1 .01 


6 


9 


Store Manager 


1.00 


1 


1 


Secretary 


0.98 


6 


14 


Tabulating Mach. Operator 


0.94 


2 


3 


Bookkeeper 1 


0.88 


1 


1 


Draftsman, Architectural 


0.88 


2 


2 


Accountant, Junior 


0.78 


3 


7 


Draftsman , Elec . 


0.76 


1 


1 


Dental Lab. Technician 


0.75 


1 


1 


Cosmetologist 


0.68 


22 


32 


Barber 


0.62 


3 


7 


Nurse, Licensed Practical 


0.50 


4 


8 


Total 


$1.14* 


123 


246 



* Computed Cost Per Trainee for all Programs 
Linkages with Other Agencies 

Thrcughout the year continuous efforts were made to carry out and improve a 
system of linkages with programs and agencies related to skill training for the 
disadvantaged. Particular emphasis was placed on maintaining a cooperative working 
relationship with the regional Employment Service offices. 
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A composite picture of MDT activities within the State reveals linkages with 
a variety of programs to meet local needs. Some of the agencies reached and the 
nature of the contacts made, are: 

Social Services 

. A social worker is a member of one local Manpower staff, 

. Close liaison with the Coi nty Departments of Social Services 
is maintained in order to insure that the trainees receive 
necessary and adequate help in welfare and child care assist- 
ance . 

. One County Department of Social Services has been extremely 
active in assisting trainees with financial difficulties, 
home problems, and individual counseling matters. They have 
assisted in the recruitment, motivation, and retention aspects 
of the program. The retention of approximately 35 trainees, 
in the past eight months, in one program alone is attributable 
to the efforts of this exceptionally dedicated agency. 

Health Organizations 



. Local nursing 01 gani zat ions in one community have drawn plans 
for the best use of available facilities to provide nursing 
students experience, thereby minimizing overburdening any one 
inst i tu t ion . 

. One County Department of Health has provided free material for 
the necessary immunizations of practical nurse trainees. 

. Local police departments frequently have presented programs on 
crime problems and related subjects. In past cycles, they also 
have covered drug abuse in depth. 

Business, Industry and Labor 



. Trade unions and the industrial community have presented talks 
on the demands of industry on a periodic basis. 

. One local Chamber of Commerce has contributed to the MDT pro- 
gram through a recruitment program structure and guest speakers. 

. In the Binghamton Training-Ready Program, the help of the Bing- 
hamton OJT and Opportunities for Broome projects has been en- 
listed with good results. 

New York City states: 

"Our relationships with employers and unions continue to grow. 

In the past year ve have continued old contacts, (i.o., Meat 
Cutters, Iron Workers, Culinary Workers) and made some new 
ones (i.e,, Investment Brokerage Industry, Department Stores, 
Electrical Contractors, Drapery Manufacturers) . Similarly, we 



continue to work cooperatively in various projects and 
capacities with the Harlem, Bedford- Stuyvesant , Chinese, 
Puerto Rican, Jamaican and other communities. 

"Other organizations linked to Manpower through referral 
in a spirit of cooperation and an awareness of shared 
mutual interests included community action organizations, 
professional groups, business, news and labor organiza- 
tions and many governmental and quasi -governmental agencies. 

"These agencies have been used with varying frequency, 
depending on their availability and the needs of the 
trainees. Agency cooperation is excellent. In addition 
to the direct benefits to trainees, the community agencies 
have become aware of the objectives, educational philosophy 
and training methodology of MDT . The agencies are helped 
to realize that the team effort of which they are a part 
can heLp to aLleviate the multi-faceted problems which dis- 
advantaged trainees face in becoming employable? 



Use of Advisory Committees 

A major reason for the formation of occupational advisory committees is the 
need to keep MDT training abreast of the requirements of the employing community. 
Commmittee members are drawn from a broad base of local businesses, trade associ- 
ations, industry, and labor* Individuals serve without recompense in an effort to 
acquaint Manpower staff with current needs of business and industry for persons 
trained in the specific skills and knowledge that are most in demand. Advisory 
committees are organized for each occupation to provide assistance and advice in 
course development, staff recruitment, occupational orientation and information, 
and evaluation of instruction and equipment. It has been the practice to in- 
clude program advisory committees from various disciplines and community groups. 

The use of advisory committees is limited, however, by lack of funds for 
planning and coord inat ion, resu 1 ting in accomplishments of variable quality. 

During the past year, advisory committees have worked on student recruitment, 
provided speakers for group c unseling sessions, offered awards for accomplish- 
ments, and helped in public relations. Each committee defines its own activities 
and area of interest. 

The development of trainee councils, staff councils, and community councils 
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to enrich the thought and action involved in Manpower training also has been 
encouraged . 

Industry has provided large quantities of supplies and equipment, either 
gratis or on loan. Employers also donate awards to graduates and money to trainee 
emergency loan funds. 

The busy and knowledgeable men who are asked to serve on advisory committees 
cannot be expected to spend long hours rubber stamping fait s accompli s of the MDT 
staff, but they do serve a very valuable purpose through providing jobs for 
trainees and by helping to validate the courses of study formulated by educators* 

Inservice Trainin g 

Area Manpower Institutes for Deve lopment of Staff 

The Washington Technical Institute was designated as one of five national 
centers to train instructors, supervisors, and administrators of MDT Programs, 
under a project funded by the United States Office of Education, Division of 
Manpower Development and Training. 

The AMIDS program was designed to train Manpower staff in methods of coping 
with and understanding the special needs and problems of the disadvantaged. In 
addition t5 the various sessions of the training center in Washington, D.C., the 
AMIDS staff conducted a satellite program in May at Albany, entitled, "A 
Symposium on a Person-Centered Approach for Teaching Undereducated Adults. ,f 

The 191 participants from New York State attending various AMIDS sessions 
represented Manpower Training agencies, Education Department Eureaus involved 
in MDT, related government agencies, and private organizations as shown in 
Table 15. 
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TABLE 15 



AM1DS Participants From 


New York State in 1969 




OFFICE 


TOTAL 


PARTICIPANTS 

Instructors Admin i st rators/Supet vi sors 


L oc a L MD T 


96 


75 


21 


Education Dept. 


45 


- 


45 


Other Government 
Offices 


13 


9 


4 


Private Agencies 


37 


36 


I 


Total 


191 


120 


71 


State University of New 


York at Oswego 






During fiscal year 


1969, the bureau 


received and reviewed 


the Summary Reports 



on Inservice MDTA Training and MDTA Curriculum Materials Development Study, pre- 
pared under contract with the Division of Vocational Technical Education, State 
University of New York at Oswego. Also received and distributed was the publication, 
"Guidelines for the Occupational Training of the Disadvantaged." Individual copies 
of these two documents are available upon request, 

A report of the Inservice Training aspect of the Oswego program, which consisted 
of three courses of study, states that 533 Manpower teachers and administrators 
participated in the program for degree and non-degree credit. Table 16 shows the 
breakdown of enrollment by credit program and communities served. 







Table 16 



Statistical Report of 

MDT Teacher Education Program in New York State 
dune 1, 1967 to December 15, 1968 
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Sections 


1 


3 


3 


1 


13 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


1 


33 
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Total 




























Enrol Iments 


32 


58 


43 


18 


2 20 


27 


79 


18 


43 


59 


42 


639 


100 


Non-Credi t 
Enrollments 


18 


42 


10 


9 


161 


17 


57 


6 


34 


45 


30 


419 


65.6 


College Credit 




























Errol lment s 


14 


16 


33 


9 


59 


10 


22 


12 


9 


14 


12 


220 


34.4 




























/ 


Undergraduate 




























Enrol Iments 


11 


1 2 


30 


5 


42 


8 


12 


11 


6 


17 


4 


158 


V J 


Graduate 
Enrol Iments 


3 


4 


3 


4 


17 


2 


10 


1 


3 

i 


7 


8 


62 


9.7 



Publicity and Public Relations 

A continuing effort has been made to keep the public 
activities of the Manpower Training Centers. Some of the 
open house presentation, community affairs participation, 
publ i cat ions . 



aware of the purpose and 
methods used are news media*, 
and various reports and 



Annual Conference 

The Fourth Annual MDT Conference was held p t Homovack Lodge, Spring Glen, 
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New York, May 14-16, 1969. Centered on the theme, "Programs for 1969-70," the 
conference featured individual presentations, panel discussions, and opportunities 
for responses and questions from all participants in regard to various aspects of 
the Manpower program,, Particular emphasis was placed on program development and 
operation as affected by recent legislation and funding restrictions. 
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MANPOWER PROGRAM PROBLEMS 



Many of the problems in the Manpower program stem from unrealistic funding 
for the task to be accomplished. Some of these problems which af:ect specific 
types of programs have been mentioned previously in this report, while others 
which affect all, or nearly all, types of programs have been reserved for this 
section. 

The requirement that Multi-Occupational Skills Centers and other ongoing 
programs (such as the program for meat cutters in New York City) resubmit their 
entire budgets each year for State and Federal review create, serious problems 
and unnecessary apprehension at the local level. There is always the fear that 
the project will not be refunded or that delays will occur in the cycling which 
may bring about the loss of training facilities and experienced personnel. While 
the loss of a training facility would create the unnecessary expense of storing 
equipment relevant to the program and preparing and equipping new facilities to 
conduct the program, the loss of experienced instructors would severely hamper 
a program in attaining the goals of Manpower training# The further Manpower 
Development Programs move from training individuals with essentially a middle 
class sense of values to training the underprivileged hardcore unemployed, the 
more vital becomes the necessity of retaining instructors who can communicate 
with that segment of the population. In order to retain such instructors, the 
ongoing program must be able to offer them uninterrupted employment, regular pay 
raises, and attractive fringe benefits. Resolution of this problem requires that 
funds be committed to maintain ongoing programs at least at a minimal level. 

The concepts embodied in Manpower legislation are, for this country, innova- 
tions in the field of social legislation. In achieving the goals of MDTA, STP, or 
WIN, the Manpower programs have constantly had to be innovative in thuir education 
and training techniques because traditional techniques have failed to motivate 
underprivileged. A serious shortcoming in the financing of these programs Is 





the failure to provide funds for the evaluation of the programs 1 short - and long - 
term effect on the trainees as well as the failure to provide funds for disseminat- 
ing information concerning the results of such evaluations. 

Federal national contracts in which the Federal Government contracts directly 
with a private organization to provide training and/or educational services to the 
underprivileged continues to be a problem in duplication of services and programs 
which have already been developed by the State. In nearly all cases, the State 
is bypassed completely in the approval and implementation of national contracts. 

Under such conditions, contracts may welL be awarded to organizations which could 
not meet State standards to become licensed to operate a private school in New 
York State. Thus, there is little or no State control over programs offered to the 
underprivileged under national contracts; neither is there any assurance that such 
contracts serve the goals of Manpower legislation. 

The extent of funds made available for Manpower programs has limited effec- 
tiveness in terms of numbers served and scope of occupational training offerings. 

Funds are so thinly distributed among communities that in many instances only one 
eye Ling of a program can be scheduled for participation in Manpower Training Pro- 
grams because the limited funds available are necessarily allotted to the larger 
urban areas. 

A major problem in the administration of Manpower Development and Training 
Programs has been the delay in the implementation of Section 30 1 -b of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act with regard to on-the-job training programs. 
Although a sura of 3.6 million dollars was allocated for the current fiscal year, 
the State agency has not had access to any of these funds. They have instead been 
used by the Regional Manpower Administrator's Office to fund on-the-job training 
programs which have not been subject to review under the CAMPS system at either the 
local or State Committee level . 

A common problem among nearly all of the Area Camps Committees is that of gather- 
Q ng the data required for inclusion in the quarterly reviews and Manpower plans. 




Local representatives of both Federal and State agencies cooperating in CAMPS 
apparently have not received sufficient information regarding the nature and 
purpose of CAMPS from their agency heads. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Programs should be offered in a wider variety of occupational fields either 
by adding new programs to the Multi-Occupational Centers or by increasing the 
variety of offerings for individual referrals* Thus far, program offerings have 
been fairly confined to semiskilled and service occupations. Programs should be 
developed for the technical occupations. This would require that Employment Ser- 
vice recruit individuals with aptitude in the technical occupations and request 
training programs for them. 

Prevocat iona 1 training should be expanded and pre technical training should 
be introduced to allow greater latitude in assessing and developing individual 
trainee aptitudes. This would help considerably in planning more effective pro- 
grams . 

Social services should be provided in each Mill t i -Occupat iona 1 Skil Center 
as well as in each regular program to help the trainee make the psychological 
readjustment necessary when leaving the ranks of unemployed or underemployed dis- 
advantaged, The social services should extend into the trainee's home to educate 
the family in such basics as hygiene, money management, and nutrition. 

Balanced, nutritious breakfasts and lunches should be offered alt trainees 
free or at a nominal fee. Where food services have been provided, attendance, 
tardiness, and discipline problems have been substantially reduced. 

Both preservice and inservice teacher training programs should be provided 
for instructors who are training the disadvantaged. Establishing communications 
with and instructing such a population requires highly specialized types of in- 
structors which presently are few in number. 

Public relations should be carried on as an important major assignment to a 
staff person in each of the Multi-Occupational Skills Centers. Community agencies, 
business, industry, and the community at alrge should be kept well informed of the 
Center's activities and accomplishments. 
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Multi-Occupational Skills Centers and the local employment service office 
should work together on trainee follow-up to ascertain the degree of effective- 
ness of the training and counseling provided. 

Multi-Occupational Skills Centers should he permitted to be prime contractors 
for the purpose of negotiating on-the-job training contracts. 

Mul t i -Occupational Skills Centers and Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services should be permitted to develop programs in skilled occupations for the 
underprivileged without having to wait for Employment Service to establish a 
need . 
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Figures represent umbrella funding' 
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